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GABON - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(IN MILLIONS OF CURRENT U.S. DOLLARS UNLESS NOTED) 


1988 1989 1990 
PROJ 

Domestic Economy 

Population (millions) 1.0 1.0 
Nominal GDP (billions CFA) beike 1,256 
Nominal GDP (millions $US) 3,400 4,800 
Real GDP Growth (percent) ‘ L3s0 13.0 
Petroleum Production (MMT) ‘ 10.4 43.90 
CPI (percent change ) ° +3.0 N/A 
Labor Force (thousands) iis 110 


Government Finance 
Receipts 900 1,100 


Expenditures 1,000 1,500 
Investment Budget a0 277 


Balance of Payments 

Exports (FOB) 1,626 N/A 
Imports (FOB) 752 N/A 
Trade Balance 874 N/A 
Current Account Balance -194 N/A 


Foreign Finance 

Total Debt 3,263 3,499 
Debt Service Ratio (percent) ° 23.1 22.2 
Foreign Exchange Reserves -10 N/A 
Exchange Rate (CFA/USD) 319 260 


Foreign Assistance 
French Economic Aid . : 47.0 58.0 
U.S. Bilateral Aid (military) ° 0.1 0.087 


U.S.- Gabon Trade 

U.S. Exports to Gabon $2 53 46 48 
U.S. Imports from Gabon -308 -365 -316 
Bilateral Trade Balance -256 -312 -268 


U.S. Share of Gabon's Exports (percent) 25. 
U.S. Share of Gabon's Imports (percent) 10 


Sources: Government of Gabon, Bank of Central African States, 
Embassy Estimates, U.S. Department of Commerce 





The economic crisis which has stunted Gabonese growth in the past 
three years began to show signs of abating in 1989, primarily as 
a result of increased oil production. Despite slack world 
markets for manganese and uranium, the economic improvement 
continued into 1990, bolstered by rising oil prices as 1990 drew 
to a close. Political developments in 1990 were not so 
propitious for economic performance, however, and a series of 
strikes and demonstrations in early 1990 compelled the government 
to initiate fundamental political reforms. In the process of 
opening the system to multiple political parties and completing a 
tumultuous round of legislative elections, economic variables 
were allowed to drift. 


As the new government begins to take matters in hand, 
opportunities for U.S. business may evolve beyond the 
traditionally important petroleum sector. Mechanized agriculture 
and public works, in particular, offer the possibility to U.S. 
firms with French-speaking representatives to secure contracts. 


After three years of deep recession, the Gabonese economy 
expanded in 1989 and again in 1990. Central Bank figures put 
1989 growth at 13 percent, with only a modest inflation of 3 
percent, and estimates for 1990 are of the same magnitude. 


However, the Gabonese economy faces significant hurdles in the 
coming months, due largely to political, not economic, factors. 
The past year's domestic political upheaval, which resulted in 
the installation of a multiparty system in place of the former 
Single-party presidential regime, confronted the government with 
political demands it was unable to resist. To sustain domestic 
spending, the Government of Gabon (GOG) suspended servicing of 
its foreign debt in January 1990. The government also yielded to 
pressure to grant pay increases in 1990, and strikes continued 
sporadically throughout 1990, opening the prospect of still 
further pay hikes in 1991. In addition, the government committed 
itself to a complete overhaul of the public sector salary 
schedule in January 1991. 


Thus, as 1991 began, the new government of openness faced 
conflicting domestic and foreign demands on its resources. 
Weakened by a year of political turmoil, which witnessed strikes, 
demonstrations, destruction of some assets, and the departure of 
up to a third of the foreign work force, the Gabonese economy is 
poorly prepared to meet both sets of demands. 





In 1989, Gabon exported $1.6 billion in goods and imported $752 
million worth of goods. These figures promise to be somewhat 
higher in 1990, despite the dislocations caused by political 
events, thanks in large measure to the increase in oil prices in 
the last quarter of calendar 1990 and the concurrent expansion in 
Gabonese oil output. The U.S. Embassy expects the result to be a 
trade surplus significantly higher than 1989's $848 million. 
France has retained its traditional position as Gabon's principal 
trading partner, purchasing one third of Gabonese exports and 
furnishing half of its imports. The United States, on the other 
hand, sold only $48 million worth of goods to Gabon while 
purchasing $316 million of Gabon's exports, for a bilateral trade 
imbalance of $268 million in Gabon's favor. 


As in the past, petroleum was Gabon's principal export product in 
1989. Of $1.6 billion in exports, $1.2 billion were in crude oil 
or Oil products. Primary goods made up the vast majority of the 
remainder: $190 million in manganese, $154 million in timber, and 
$64 million in uranium yellowcake. Gabon's imports are mainly 
industrial goods: $212 million in machinery, $89 million in 
chemicals, $87 million in transport equipment (this 1989 figure 
represents a "blip" reflecting the sale in that year of a used 
Boeing 747 to Air Gabon), as well as $77 million in food. 


Oil and its related industries are the key sector of the Gabonese 
economy. Petroleum activities generated 42 percent of all value 
added in 1989, and 84 percent of value added by the country's 
four major export products (oil, manganese, uranium, and 
timber). As noted above, 71 percent of exports were petroleum 
related. Oil output increased sharply in 1989, to 10.4 million 
metric tons (MT) from 7.9 million MT in 1988. This increase is 
due entirely to the output from the newly discovered Rabi Kounga 
field, which was brought into production in 1989 and more than 
compensated for falling output on the Mandji, Gamba, and Lucinda 
fields. Estimates of Rabi's reserves run as high as 600 million 
recoverable barrels; even at the more conservative figure of 400 
million barrels, the field is good for 30 years of production. 
Output is presently at a peak of 150,000 barrels of high-quality 
light (32-34 API) crude per day, though experts expect this rate 
to begin dropping gradually by the mid-1990s. 


Rabi's size held the promise of major new discoveries throughout 
the thick subterranean layer of salt which underlies much of 
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western Gabon and the continental shelf. The prospect of 
additional discoveries in the promising geolpgic structures, 
combined with high oil prices toward the end of 1990, led to a 
renewed round of exploratory drilling and seismic work, with 
consequent ripples for the rest of the economy. Onshore oil is 
considered profitable at per-barrel prices of $18 to $20; thus, 
as long as current prices remain above that level new exploration 
is attractive. Local drillers report a sharp increase in prices 
for both onshore and offshore drilling rigs and lengthening 
waiting periods for equipment. Nonetheless, American companies 
also report increasing unease in their home offices, as some 25 
dry holes have been drilled in a row, offsetting some of the 
enthusiasm engendered by Rabi. 


The mining industry generates 4 percent of Gabon's GDP and 4.5 
percent of value added from the country's two main mines: the 
Manganese deposit at Moanda and the uranium deposit at Mounana, 
both in southeastern Gabon. 


The manganese deposit is exploited by COMILOG, a firm 30 percent 


owned by the GOG and partly owned -- 8 percent as of end 1990 -- 
by an American firm, USX. From a total deposit of 450 million 
metric tons (MT), of which some 200 million are economically 
exploitable, COMILOG has production and transportation capacity 
for about 2.5 million MT per year. However, world market 
conditions have led COMILOG to reduce production from its 1989 
peak of 2.5 million MT to 2.3 million MT in 1990. 


The Mounana deposit of uranium, a world curiosity due to its 
natural chain reactions, is exploited by COMUF, which is 75 
percent owned by French interests. COMUF's yellowcake plant has 
an annual capacity of 1,200 MT per year, but, again, world market 
conditions have been such that production was reduced to under 
700 MT in 1990. 


The GOG is in the process of making an exhaustive geological 
survey of the country's resources, and significant deposits of 
gold, barytes, potash, zinc, nobium, phosphate, diamonds and 
other minerals are believed to exist in addition to the iron ore 
already discovered in the far northeast. However, lack of land 
transportation and roads make exploitation of these deposits 
largely unfeasible given current market conditions. 


Timber is also an important product, generating 11.4 percent of 
exports and 3.6 percent of value added. Gabon's total stock of 
renewable, exploitable timber is estimated at 300 million cubic 
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meters, of which two thirds is okoume, a light hardwood prized 
the world over for its properties which make it ideal for 
plywood. Timber production is subject to wide swings due to 
world market conditions; it hit a peak of 989,000 cubic meters in 
1988. However, a drop in the world market late in 1988 caused 
stocks to build up, and production fell off in 1989. Boosted by 
the release of the built-up stocks, however, exports still 
managed to hit a record in 1989 of nearly 1 million cubic meters, 
and observers expect the 1990 figures to be higher still. 


Due to Gabon's s sparse population, dense forest, and poor soils, 
only 2 percent of Gabonese land is cultivated. As a result, over 
half of Gabon's food needs are met by imports and agriculture as 
a whole contributes only 8 percent of GDP. Local production 
tends either to be subsistence farming of local products (manioc, 
bananas, plantains, taro, and yams) or the output of large-scale 
parastatal farms. Among the latter are the SIAEB, an industrial 
chicken raising operation, SOSUHO, a sugar plantation and 
refinery, and SMAG, which fully meets the country's demand for 
eggs. All of these enterprises exist to some extent behind 
protective tariff barriers which exclude imported goods or raise 
their price sufficiently to allow generally uncompetitive 
Gabonese production to compete. 


Manufacturing activities represent only 9 percent of GDP and are 
concentrated in sectors related to Gabon's key primary products: 
oil, minerals, and timber. Development of further manufacturing 
is inhibited by extremely high costs, even by regional standards, 
which include high energy, telecommunications and transport 
costs, a minimum wage that is the region's highest, and high 
income taxes. While some reforms of the tax structure have been 
made, efforts to bring wages down have been thwarted by strikes. 
The cost structure of industry is not expected to undergo 
fundamental modification in the coming year. 


After several years of stagnation due to the budget crisis, the 
newly installed government is facing political pressure to do 
something about the country's domestic road network and 
inadequate number of school rooms. Only 779 kilometers of 
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Gabon's 7,743 kilometers of road are paved, and most of these are 
in the three major cities: Libreville, Port Gentil, and 
Franceville. Working in part with its own funds and in part with 
loans from the African Development Bank, the GOG has begun 
dusting off long-standing plans to improve intercity roads. By 
the same token, a strike by secondary school teachers has obliged 
the government to revive plans to build new schoolrooms. Fifty 
classrooms are planned for "immediate" construction in Libreville 
alone, and 30 in the interior, while the 1991 budget pledges the 
construction of 360 new schoolrooms. 


Despite its small market and ongoing economic difficulties, 
Gabon's substantial bilateral trade surplus with the United 
States implies opportunity for U.S. business. Relations with the 
United States are excellent and show every sign of remaining 
positive into the future. Gabon is a member of the CFA franc 
zone, so its currency is stable and readily convertible, and its 
trade and business regulations relatively open. In addition, the 
government is increasingly sensitive to the risks of being too 
closely dependent on one trading partner and has acted to open 
opportunities to third country suppliers and partners. U.S. 
products in some areas, including key sectors in the Gabonese 
context like oil exploration and production, mining, 
construction, and large-scale agriculture, are highly respected 
and sought after. Finally, telecommunications links to the 
United States are excellent and both surface and air 
transportation are readily available. 


The petroleum sector, where U.S. private investment of roughly 
$900 million is concentrated, will remain the key Gabonese sector 
of interest for U.S. firms in view of their recognized expertise 
in all phases of oil production. The French presence, as trading 
partner, investor, leading aid donor, and cultural reference, 
tends to inhibit U.S. trade opportunities in other sectors, yet 
this can be overcome. Experience has shown that the U.S. firms 
best positioned to take advantage of any openings are those which 
can send tenacious French-speaking representatives for repeated 
visits in order to establish the kind of personal contact that is 
indispensable to doing business in Gabon. 


U.S firms interested in doing business in Gabon may wish to 
review the Investment Climate Statement issued by the U.S. 
Embassy in April 1990 and the Overseas Business Report for Gabon 
put out by the U.S. Department of Commerce. For further 
information, please contact the Gabon Desk Officer at the 
Department of Commerce at (202) 377-5148 or the Commercial 
Section of the U.S. Embassy Libreville at [241] 762003. 
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